SINKIANG
the subsidies previously paid to the nomad chiefs to maintain
order were no longer paid* Further, Communist propaganda
developed from 1922 onwards, vaunting the agrarian
reforms introduced in Russian Turkestan, where the settled
population is similar to that of Sinkiang. In 1920, four years
earlier than in China, the Russians of Sinkiang had aban-
doned their extra-territorial privileges.
In 1925 the Russian consulates were reopened as Soviet
consulates and trade with Russia was resumed. (Even under
the Tsars, the province had been open to trade with Russia
ever since the Treaty of Kuldja, made in 1851.) Trade so
flourished after 1925 that it was not long before Russian
money became the standard of currency. Chinese officials
gained less and less out of the caravan traffic with China, and
as their gains grew less they increased the taxes, much to the
discontent of the population. The orientation towards
Russia became more pronounced and in 1928 the Sinkiang
consul at Semipalatmsk announced that his province would
act in its own interests and not in those of the Chinese
Government. Finally, in 1931, came the opening up of the
railway service between Turkestan and Siberia. (I travelled
by it in 1932.) This could only have the effect of strengthen-
ing the commercial importance of Russia, now so near.
Governor Chin Shu-jen, who, by that time, had succeeded
Yang, accordingly made a secret commercial treaty with the
U.S.S.R.
Chin was not so intelligent as his predecessor and, flying in
the face of the most elementary good sense, nominated his
compatriots from Kansu to all the government posts. And
then he oppressed the people as never anybody had dared do
before. He closed the frontiers of the province to prevent
news from spreading. That was why lie held up the Citrogn
and Sven Hedin expeditions. But events were gathering
momentum.
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